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EDITOR’S NOTE 

If ^Xclaism, Christianity and Islam have 
no little in common in spite of their deep 
dogmatic; differences, the spiritual content 
of ihat common element can best be ap- 
pi;fciated In Jewish, Christian and Islamic 
mysticism, whic^j bears equal testimony to 
that ever-deepening experience of the soul 
when the spiritual worshipper, whether be 
be follower of Moses or Jesus or Mohammed,' 
turns whole-heartedly to God. As the 
Qbest Series has already supplied for the 
first time those interested in such matters 
with a simple general introduction to Jewish 
mysticism, so now provides an easy ap- 
^proach to the study of Islamic mysticism on 
which in English there exists no separate 
* jidrodu^tion. But not bnly have we in 
the^ following pages all that the general 
reader; requires to be told at first about 
Sufisni; *we have ‘also a large amount of 
material that will He new even to professional 



^ NOTE 

Orientalists. Dr. ^iie^c^P sets oeiore^us,, 
the results of twenty yearsj.»un>eir^tmg 
labour, and that, too, witi remaAahje 
simplicity and clarity for such a subje^ ; 
at the same time h^lets the jnys tics mostly 
speak for themselves and >>.« 

fine versions from the original Argbie..o.a 

Persian. 
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THE MYSTICS OF ISLAM 


INTRODUCTION 

■w 

THE«title of this book sufficiently explains 
whj it is included in a Series ‘ exemplifying 
the adventures and labours of individual 
seekers or groups of seekers in quest of 
reality.’ Sufism, the' religious philosophy 
of Islam, is described in the oldest extant 
definition as ‘ the apprehension of divine 
reaji^ies,’ and Mohammedan mystics are 
fond of- , calling themselves al-Haqq, 
‘ the followers of the Real.’ ^ In attempting 
to set forth their central doctrines from 
this point of I shall draw to some 

extent on materials which I have collected 
?luring.,the last twenty years for a general 
tisto:^ pf Islamic mystiqism — a subject 
soVg^^^and many-sided that several large 
volumes would be required to dp it any- 
thing like Justice. Here I can only sketch 

ia tJie term generally used by Sufis when they 

^<(r to Qo^ 
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in broad outline certain principles, met^od^, 
and characteristic features |of ihe* inner 
life as it has been lived |j)y Moslems of 
every class and condition from the eighth 
century of our era to the present Aaj. 
Difficult are the paihs whioii. they threaded, 
dark and bewildering tlfe pathless heights 
beyond ; but even if we may not hdne to 
accompany the travellers to their jpufney’s 
end, any information that we have gathered 
concerning their religious environment and 
spiritual history will help us to understand 
the strange experiences of which they 
write. 

In the first place, therefore, I propose 
to offer a few remarks (?h the origin and 
historical development of Sufism, its rela- 
tion to Islam, ahd its general character. 
Not only are these matters interesting to 
the student of comparative religion ; some 
know^ledge of ^hem is indispensable to any 
serious student of Sufism itself. It may 
be said, truly enough, that all mystical 
experiences ultimately rft^t in a single 
point ; but that point assumes widely 
different aspects according to the mystic’^ 
religion, race, a^d temperament, ^hile the 
converging lines of approach admj, • ^ 
almost infinite * variety. Though ml. i;he 
great types of hnysticism have somelhing 
in ccnnmon, e^h is marked* b^ pecuUai 
characteristi9|£^esuJting» from the eircuin* 
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sj;,anc^s in which it arose and flourished. 
Just as d;he/ Christian type cannot be 
understood without reference to Christi- 
anityf so the Mohammedan type must be 
vie'^d in cojinexion with the outward and 
inward development of Islam. 

The worcf ‘ my!?tic,’ which has passed 
front tjre»k religion into European litera- 
ture, is represented in Arabic, Persian, and 
Turkish, the Jl^ree chief languages of Islam, 
by ‘ Sufi.’ The terms, however, are not 
jprecisely synonymous, for ‘ Sufi ’ has a 
specific religious connotation, and is re- 
strmted by usage to those mystics who 
prmess the Mohammedan faith. And the 
Arabic word, altliough in course of time 
it appropriated the' high significance of the 
Greek-*-lips sealed by holy mysteries, eyes 
closed in visionary rapture — bore a humbler 
mining when it first gained currency 
(about ^00 A.D.). Until recehtly its deriva- 
tion was in dispute. Most Sufis, flying in 
the face of etymology, have derived it from 
an Arabic root y:hich conveys the notion of 
‘ purity ’ ; this would make ‘ Sufi ’ mean 
^ one who is pure in heart ’ or ‘ one of the 
elect.* §ome European scholars identified 
• "^^h cro<p6<: in the sense of ‘ theoso- 
phvs^ But Noldeke, in an article written 
twenty .years^ago, showed conclusively that 
th^ name* was derived from suf (woo^, and 
we^ oTiglnally^ applied tp those 'Nlostem 
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ascetics who, in » imitation of Chr^ti^ji 
hermits, clad themselves in (Sparse Woollen 
garb as a sign of penitence ai^d renunciation 
of worldly vanities. 

The earliest Sufis were, in Jact, ascpti.cs 
and quietists rathes than mystics. An overv 
whelming consciousness 'of sin, combined 
with a dread — which it is hard .for •qs to 
realise — of Judgment Day and the 1;orftients 
of Hell-fire, so vividly painted ^n the Sioran, 
drove them to seek salvation m flight from 
the world. On the otlier hand^J^he Koran, 
warned them that salvation dependedo en- 
tirely on the inscrutable will of Allah, who 
guides aright the good and leads astray the 
wicked. Their fate was “inscribed on the 
eternal tables of His providence, nothing 
could alter it. Only this was sure,€4;hat if 
they were destined to be saved by fasting 
and praying and pious \vorks — then they 
would be saved. feSueh a belief end^ natur- 
ally in quietism, <j;)mplete and unquestioning 
submission to l)/ie divine will, an attitude 
characteristic of iSufism ii%its oldest form,. 
The mainspring of Moslem religious life 
during the eighth century was fear—feaV 
of God, fear of Hell, fear of death^ f^ar of 
sin — ^but the oj)posite motive had al^.^y 
begun to make its influence felt, an‘3 |V*6- 
duced in f he saintly woman Rjl.bi'a M Vast 
one c«r>spicuoh)ackxample of trul^ mystical 
self -abandoni40)re . 
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'*Scy* rfar, thfre was nb great cimerence 
jetw^en tlie leufi and the orthodox Moham- 
ned^i zealot, axcept that the Sufis attached 
?x1yaordinary importance to certain Koranic 
iocSrines, and developed them at the 
expense of. otFicv^ whith niany Moslenis 
tnigh'j^ consider equally essential. It must 
also* be allowed that the ascetic movement 
was inspired by Christian ideals, and con- 
trasted sharjjJy with the active and pleasure- 
loving spirit of Islam. In a famous sentence 
the' Propitilf denounced monkish austerities 
and* bade his people devpte themselves to 
thtiholy war against unbelievers ; and he 
gave, as is well kpown, the most convincing 
testimony in favour of maryiage. Although 
his condemnation of celibacy did not re- 
main f^ithout effect, the conquest of Persia, 
Syria, and Egypt by his successors brought 
the •Moslems into contact w^th ideas which 
profounxlly modified their outlook on life 
and religion. European readers of the 
Koran cannot ^fail to be struck by its 
author’s vaciH'i^lion and inconsistency in 
dealing with the greatest problems. He 
himself was not aware of these contradic- 
tions, isor were they a stumbling-block to 
^is^deyout followers, whose simple faith 
the Koran as tho VVoid of God. 
. But the .rift* was tjrere, and soon produced 
' far-reaching results. 

Henc^ 'aroso the Murjites, who set faith 
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above works and rtnphasised ^he divine love 
and goodness ; the Qadarites fwhO affirmed, 
and the Jabarites who denied, that mgn are 
responsible for their actions ; the Mu'taziij^es, 
who built a theology on the basis of rejjson, 
rejecting the qualities of Allah as incom*^ 
patible with His unity, and predestinarian- 
ism as contrary to His justice ; and Anally 
the Ash'arites, the scholastic theologians 
of Islam, who formulated th^ rigid "meta- 
physical and doctrinal system that underlies 
the creed of orthodox Mohamnwilans at thet- 
present time. All these speculations, % in- 
fluenced as they were by Greek theology 
and philosophy, reacted, powerfully upon 
Sufism. Early in the third century of the 
Hegira — the ninth after Christ — we find 
manifest signs of the new leaven 'Stirring 
within it. Not chat Sufis ceased to mortify 
the flesh and ta^e pride in their poverty, 
but they now'bttgan to regard asceticism as 
only the first stage of a long journey, the 
preliminary trailing for a larger spiritual 
life than the mete ascetic is'rJde to conceive. 
The nature of thy change may be illustrated^ 
by quoting a fcM' sentences wliich have come 
down to us from the mystics of this«perjod. 

“ Love is not to be learned ■^rSih 
men u it is one of God’s gifts o' tfnd 
comes of Hist grace.’’ 

“ None refrains from the lusts of fliis 
world saVe him in wfiose Jieart tjiere is a 
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light that keeps him always busied with 
the n«xt ^Vorld.” 

“ \Vlien the gnostic’s spiritual eye is 
d^ened, his bodily eye is shut : he sees 
fcnothing,but God.” 

“ If ^uo:»is were tp take visible shape 
all who looked thereon would die at the 
^glit» of its beauty and loveliness and 
goodness and grace, and every bright- 
ness w(;<ild become dark beside the 
splendour thereof.” ^ 

“ Cppsis is nearer to silence than to 
speech.” 

“ When the heart weeps because it 
has lost, the spirit laughs because it has 
found.” 

“ Nothing sees God and dies, even as 
nothing sees God and lives, because His 
life is everlasting : whoever sees it is 
thereby made everlasting.” 

“ O God, I ne’i'er listen to the cry of 
animals or to the quivering of trees or 
to the murmuring of water or to the 
warbling of birds or to the rustling 
wind or to the crashing thunder with- 
out feeling them to be an evidence of 
Tliy unity and a proof that there is 
nothing like unto Thee.)’ 

' Conjpare "P\a.io, Phesdrus (Jowel^’s translation): “For 
siuht is the keenest of^our bodily ^enses ; though not by 
that is wisdom seen ; her loveliness would ha\'^ l»een trans> 
porting if there had be^n a visible image of her.'’ 
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‘ ■ 0 my. I invoke I'hee iiypTai)Jic 

as lords are invoked, but in ,private;ns 
loved ones are invoked. Jt’ublicly.y 
‘0 my God!’ but privately T 
my Beloved ! ’ ” - - L. 

These ideas — Light, Knowledge, and.J^;y^ 
— form, as it were, the k'eynote§ of the iteW 
Sufism, and in the following chapters I-|hall 
endeavour to show how they were deyefopbd. 
Ultimately they rest upon ^ pantfe^tic 
faith which deposed the One '^transcendent 
God of Islam and worshipped in His stead 
One Real Being Avho dwells and wdrlks 
everywhere, and whose throne is not .l||S> 
but more, in the human heart than in 
heaven of heavens. Befoi'fe going further, ' it' 
will be convenient to answer a question, 
which the reader may have asked hiBiseii&-^: 
HTicnce did the IMoslems of the ninth centtoy 
derive this doctrine? "U-- 

Modern research has proved tliat'dne, 
origin of Sufism cannot be traced back tp 
a single definite cause, and has thereby, 
discredited the sweeping generalisation- 
which represent it, for instance, as a rea,ction 
of the Aryan mind against a conquein^: 
Semitic religion, and as the product^ bSsenf 
tially, of Indian of Persian thought. St’^tfe-^ 
ments of this kind, even when theybaje 
partially ttue, ignore the principle ^hftt' 
in ordefto establish an historic^ connexion,: 
between A and B, it is not enough t& brjBg 
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evidence of th^ir liKene^s to (^e- 
Mr, Jrith'out showing; “t the 
%V-ihat the'actual relation of B^to A was 
SncK^as to lender the assumed filiation 
p.ol§ible, an^ (2) that the possible hypothecs 

;Sts“ih with all «the ascei;tamed cand relevant 

Notv, the- theories which I 
me^^frionad do not satisfy these conditions 
If Sufi^ was nothing but a revolt of the 
Arvim ^piritr?' bow are we to explain the 
Uii^oubtld tact that some of the leading 
Seers o^, Mohammedan mysticism were 
■ffives ofSyria and Egypt, -'d W 

ra-be ? Similarly, the 

tlllistic or Vedantic origin forget that the 
main current df Indian influence p 
Islamic civilisation belongs to a ^^ter epo , 
whereas Moslem theology, philosophy, and 
sef^ce Dut forth their first luxuriant shoots 
soif that was saturated with Hellenistic 
culture. The truth is th-at Sufism is a 
Smplex thing, and therefore no simple 
answer can be given to the question how 
i^originated. We shall have gone far, 

hp^ever, toAvlirds answering that question 
we have distinguished the various 

movements and forces^ Tnlf it 

Sufism, and determined wljat direction 
sljeuld ■ take in the earl^ stages of its 

^^^^us fir'st consider the|most important 
^teriial, non:iIslamic, /nfluendes. 
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I. Christianity 


It is obvious that the asceti6 and qui^istic 
tendencies to which I have referred wejl in 
harmony with Chiystian theory and drew, 
nourishment therefrom. •’Many Gospel texts 
and apocryphal sayings of Jesus«are*<iited 


in the oldest Sufi biographies, §n<f the 
Christian anchorite {rdhib) oftm appears in 
the role of a teacher giving in(’,truction and 


advice to wandering Moslem agj^etics. We 


have seen that the woollen dress, from which 


the name ‘ Sufi ’ is derived, is of Christian 
origin : vows of silence, litanies {dhikr), ifnd 
other ascetic practices mat be traced to the 
same source. As regards the doctrine of 
divine love, the following extracts sps-ak for 
themselves : 


“ Jesus passed by three men. Their 
bodies were lean and their faeps pale. 
He asked them, saying, ‘ MTiat hath 
brought you to this plight ? ’ They 
answered, ‘ Fear of the Fire.’ Jesus 
said, ‘Ye fear a tiling treated, and it 
behoves God that He should save those 


who fear.’ Then lie left them and 
passed by three others, whose fades 
were paler and their bodies leaner, ajtd 
asked IhenTh say ing, ‘ \Miat hath brought 
you. to thi plight ? ’ They answered, 
‘ Longing Paradise.’ He said, ‘ Ye 
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^sire a thing created, and it • behoves 
.God •that He should give you that 
which ye hope for.’ Then he went on 
:tod passecl by three others of exceeding 
•paleness and leanness, so that their 
faces weri? as mirrors of light, and he 
said, ‘ ^Yhat hnth brought you to this ? ’ 
.The>» answered, ‘ Our love of God.’ 
^esiis said, ‘ Ye arc the nearest to Him, 
ye are tlfP nearest to Him.’ ” 

The Syria4 mystic, Ahmad ibn al-Hawari, 

• once ask^.h« Christian hermit : 

“ ‘ tVhat is the strongest command 
that ye find in your Scriptures ? ’ The 
hermit replied : ‘ We find none stronger 
than this : *“ Love thy Creator with 
all thy power and might.” ’ ” 

Another hermit was asked by some Moslem 

iscetics' : 

“ ‘ When is a man most persevering 
in devotion ? ’ ‘ Mlicn* love takes pos- 

session of his heart,’ was the reply ; ‘ for 
then he hath no joy or pleasure but in 
' continua^ devotion.’ ” , 

The influence of Christiarf^ity through its 
hermits, monks, and hcrcticE 1 sects {e.g. the 
^ilepsalians or Euchitae) \yas trwofold : ascetic 
*5od piystical. Oriental UirMian mysticism, 
‘ Iw^ever, contained a Pagan element : it 
had long agp absorbed the iileas and adopted 
' the language of* Plotinuf and ihe Neo- 
blatoryc schopl. 
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II. NEOPLATONISr. 

Aristotle, not Plato, is the clominant^^ 
in Moslem philosophy, and few Moh,^;? 
medans -are familiar with^ the naii^l^.t 
Plotinus, who was mor<f commo^y e^e 
‘the Greek Master ’ {al-Sheykh al-Y auhS^\ 
But since the Arabs gained their firitt 
led^e of Aristotle from hi^Neoplatbnl; 
commentators, the system witj^ which the 

became imbued was that of P^j^iyry .*? 
Proclus. Thus the so-called TheologS ^ 
Aristotle, of which an Arabic version. 
peared in the ninth century, is actually^ 
manual of Neoplatonism. . 

Another work of this school deserves 
ticular notice : I mean the writmgs-;false 
attributed to Dionysius the Areopagite,' t 
convert of St. Paul. The pseudo-Diony^i 
—he may have^een a Syrian monk-.-n^ 
as his teacher a certain Hierotheus, wht 
Frothingham has identified with Steph 
Bar Sudaili, a prominent Syrian gnostic a 
a contemporary of Jacob of Saruj (451-^c 
A.D.). Dionysius quotes some fragmel^^ 
erotic hymns by this Stephen, and a epm^^ 
work, the Book of HierotJieus on the JifSH 
Mysteries ofjhe Divinity, has corne down 
in a unique* manuscript which i§ nqw* ih ;i 
British* Museuni. The Dionysian 
turned into Latin by John Septus i^rige 
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%irope. Their iiifluence in the Ea|t^i 
w'^^harclly leSs vital. They were-translatha' 
f^pij^reek info Syriac almost immediately^- ,- 
i^l^eir apj^earance, and their doctrine' was - 
y^i^rpusly propagated t^y commentaries in - :. 
tli^{fs|ime t5ngue. » “ About 850 a.d. DioUT - . 
-yi^ll^* was known from the Tigris to the ,, 

; 

;; .’"'Besides lite«ry tradition, there Avere other 
, pl^annels by Vjlrich the doctrines of emanation, 
on* gnosis, and ecstasy were trans- 
' i^iedj'^t enough has been said to convince - 
reader that Greek mystical ideas were in 
air and easily accessible to the Moslem 
,i0iabitants of Western Asia and Egypt, h 
w^ere the Sufi theosophy first took shape. 

of«those who bore the chief part in its 
dWelopment, Dhu ’1-Nun the Egyptian, is 
d^cribed as a philosopher and alchemist — in 
otn|r wprds, a student of Hellenistic science. 
\V^en it is added that much of his specula- 
tion' agrees Avith Avhat we find, for examplej 
^^Jthe Avritings of Dionysius, we are drawn 
h^eaistibly td^ the conclusiori (which, as I 
: pointed out, is highly , probable on 
geir^rhl grounds) that Neoplatonism poured 
^fedylslam a large tinefure of the same 
^pr^,l^ical element in Avhich Christianity was 
’i^iieUdy steeped. 
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III. Gnosticism.^ 

Though little direct evidence is avafta^le, 
the' conspicuous place occupied b,y the theory 
of gnosis in early §fifT specvJlation suggests, . 
contact with Christian Gnosticisfh, and it is , 
worth noting that the parents of Ma'rhf al- 
Karkhi, whose definition of Sufism^ as' ‘ the 
apprehension of divine realitioj>’ was quoted 
on the first page of this Introduction, are 
said to have been Sabians, be. , IV^ndseans, 
dwelling in the Babylonian fenland between 
Basra and Wasit. Other Moslem saints h^^ 
learned ‘ the mystery of the Great Name.’ 
It was communicated to IlJrahim ibn Adham 
by a man whom he met while travelling in 
the desert, and as soon as he pronounced it he. 
saw the prophet Khadir (Elias). The ancient 
Sufis borrowed from the Manichaeans 
term siddiq, wlBch they apply to thpir own 
spiritual adepts^ and a later school, return- 
ing to the dualism of Mani, held the view 
that the diversity of phenomena arises 
from the admixture of ligfrt and dark- 
ness. 

“The i(|eal of human action Jis free- 
dom from(the taint of darkness; • 
the freedom of light from darlcaegs 

^ Cf. Goldziher, “ Keuplatonist^e und •gno^ische l^le- 
mente im Hadit/' ill Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie, 30 ai. 
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iBfans the self-consciousness of light as 
light” \ ■ - 

The^ folio whig version of the doctrine of 
the,s^venty thousand veils as explained by a 
rhodern Rif^'i dervish shows clear traces of 
Gnosticism ancP is so interesting that I can- 
not refrain Trom qi*oting it here : 

, * “ Seventy Thousand Veils separate 
i^ll^i, the One Reality, from the world 
of matte? and of sense. And every 
soul pa5|?es before his birth through 
thg^; seventy thousand. The inner half 
of these are veils of light : the outer 
half, veils of darkness. For every one 
of the veils of light passed thi'ough, in 
this journey ' towards birth, the soul 
puts off a divine quality : and for every 
on« of the dark veils, it puts on an 
earthly quality. Thus the child is born 
weeping, for the soul knows its separa- 
tion from Allah, the One Reality. And 
when the child cries in its sleep, it is 
because the soul remembers something 
of what it has lost. Otherwise, the 
passage fflirough the veils has brought 
with it forgetfulness {nisydn) : and tor 
this reason man is calleck insdn. He is 
now, as it were, in j>ris(m in his body, 
separated by these thick curtains from 
AUah. 

^ Shaikh Muhammad Iqbal, The Developmehi *0/ MeUi- 
physics in Persia 150, 
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. "V But the whole purpose oJ 
the Way of thV dervish, is th- giyh ^ • 
an escape from this prison, an/, ap^>i 
calypse of the Seventy Thousarid^^Sy 
a recovery of the original,, unity jvith- ’ 
The One, whi^ still in this body. . • 

body is not to be put off ; '’it is 
refined and made spiritual — a>helb,^d 
not a hindrance to the spirits ' 

like a metal that has to' be refined byr / 
fire and tiVnsmuted. An^ the sheikh 
tells the aspirant that he luas ^e^secret.o ‘ 
of this trai^smutation. ‘ We shall tfiff QW 
you into tl^e fire of Spiritual Passion, bS?* 
says, ‘ and) you will emerge refined.’ 


iV. Buddhism 

Before the \ Mohammedan conquest ht 
India in the eleventh century, the teaching 
of Buddha e?«rted considerable iufluenge' 
in Eastern Pejrsia and Transoxania. /We 
hear of flouris^hng Buddhist monasteries dn 
Balkh, the metropolis of ancient Bactria; 
a city famous ]^r the number of Sufis who ^ 
resided in it. professor Goldziher has galled /:5 
attention to' ithe^ significant circumstatice , , 
that the Sufi (uscetic, Ibrahim ibn XdhttAf. 
appears in^ Moslem legend as a prinhl^-pf ^ 
.Balkh who abandoned his throh^ b 

r ^yTh^Wdy** of A Mohammedan by 

'Gairdner (Leip2ig,*i9y2), pp.' 9 f. ^ ^ 
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becaifi^ a waijdering dervish — the story of 
Buddfia oi^er again. The Sufis learned the 
use o^ rosaries from Buddhist monks, and, 
witjiout enteiing into details, it may be 
Safely asserted that the method of Sufism, 
fio far as it is*’ one of ethical self-culture, 
ascetic mecritation,*and intellectual abstrac- 
tion, *owc# a good deal to Buddhism. But 
the fefitures which the two systems have in 
comnfbn onlj'^ accentuate the fundamental 
difference between them. In spirit they 
,are p(^W. ai/art. The Buddhist moralises 
hinwelf, the Sufi becomes moral only through 
knowing and loving God. 

the Sufi conception of the passing-away 
(fand) of individual self in Universal Being 
is certainly, I think, of Indian origin. Its 
first grout exponent was the Persian mystic, 
Bayazid of Bistam, who may have received 
it £rj)m his teacher, Abu 'Ali of Sind (Scinde). 
Here are some of his sayings*: 

“ Creatures are subject to changing 
‘ states,’ but the gnostic lias no ‘ state,’ 
because his vestiges arc cffa(!:ed and his 
essence afmihilatcd by tho essence of 
another, and his traces jare lost in 
another’s traces.” , 

Thjrty years the higU God W'as my 
•^irror, now I am my owjn njirror,” i.e. 
acoor.ding to the explan$,tion- given by 
his biographer, *“ that vBich I was I am 
no piore, fpr ‘ J ’ and ‘ God ’ is a denial 
2 , 
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of the unity of God. Since I .^an jio 
more, the high God is His o^^ mirror.” 

“ I went from God to Ghd, untfl they 
cried from me in me, ‘ O Thou I ” 

Tliis, it will he ohserved, ij^' not Buddhism, • 
but the pantheism of •-the ^Vdanta. We 
cannot identify /u/ui -with Xirvima ifricon- 
ditionally. Both terms imply thc^pgssing- 
away of individuality, but \vliile Ntrvana 
is purely negative, fund is aeeompanied by 
haqd, everlasting life in God. * Tlj/;_ jupture, 
of the Sufi wlio luis lost himself in ecst atic 
contemplation of the divine beauty R* 
entirely opposed to the passionless intel- 
lectual serenity of tlie Arahat. I emphasise 
this contrast beeause. in my opinion, the 
influence of Buddhism on Mohammedan 
thought has been exaggerated. iMuch is 
attributetl to Buddhism that is Indjan 
rather than spcjt'itieally Buddhistic : X\\c faiid 
theory of thej Silfis is a ease in point. 
Ordinary IVhjj/lems hehl the followers of 
Buddha in al^bhorrencc. regarding them as 
idolaters, and were not likefy to seek per- 
sonal intereoiju’se with them. On the other 
•liand, for nehrly^ a thousand yeap before;, 
the MohammCalan compust. Buddhism Ahtl 
been powerful in Baetria and EasterikPetjsia 
generally : it must, therefore, have iiffected 
the development of Sufism in these regions. 

While faim ^in its pantheistic ^form is 
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i^ic^y different from Nirvana, the terms 
coincide sb closely in other ways that we 
cannol regard them as being altogether 
unconnected. Fand has an ethical aspect : 
it'infolves rtic ♦ xtiiiction of all passions and 
desires. Tiie jiassing-away of evil qualities 
and o,f the evil iictions whieh they produce 
is sftki to be brought td)out by the con- 
tinuance-* of th^- corresjionding good qualities 
and actions. Compare this witli the definition 
of Nirvana g'^'cn by Professor Rliys Davids ; 

The extinction of that sinful, grasp- 
’ing condition of mind and heart, which 
woidd otherAvise, according to the great 
mystery of Karma. ])e the cause of 
renewed individual existence. That 
extinction is to be brought about by, 
anef runs parallel with, the growth of 
the opposite condition of mind and 
ireai’t ; and it is compktc wlien that 
opposite eonditie)!! is reached.” 

Apart from the doctrine of Karma, which 
is alien to Sufism, these definitions of fand 
(viewed as a, moral state) and Nirvana 
agree almost word for word. It would be 
out of place to pursue the comparison 
fy5,ther, +)ut I think we may conclude that 
the Stifi theory of fand was, influenced to 
som^k extent by Buddhism as A^-ell as by 
Perso-Ifidian pantheism. 

xTie receptivity of Islam to foreign *ideas 
has been recognised by every unbiassed 
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inquirer, and the history of ‘Sufism is orrly 
a single instance of the gene^’al Aule. But 
this fact should not lead iis to sA-ek in 
such ideas an explanation of the whole 
question whieli I am now discussing, Tjr to 
identify Sufism itself with tlie, extraneous 
ingredients which it al)sorl)cd and assimi- 
lated in the course of its development. 
Even if Islam had l)cen mipiculously shut 
off from contact with foreign religions and 
philosophies, sc. me form of myslieism would 
have arisen within it, for the sP'<;Vls w'cro’ 
already there. Of course, we cannot isolate,, 
the internal fc»rces working in this direction, 
since they were sul>ject to the law of spirit- 
ual gravitation, d'he poAverful currents of 
thought diseliarged through tlie Moham- 
medan world hy the great non'-Islamic 
systems above mentioned gave a stimulus 
to various tepdeneies within Islam wkich 
affected Sfilism either posit i\ ely or iK“‘gativcly. 
As we have seen, its oldest type is an 
ascetic revolt against luxury and worldli- 
ness ; later on, the pix^ailhig rationalism 
and seeptieism provoked counter-move- 
ments towards intuitive knowledge and 
emotional faith, and also an ortlrodox jre* 
action which in its turn drove many .earnest 
Moslems hitcj the ranks of the mystics^' 

How, it may be asimd, could -a ‘religion 
founded on ,thc simple and austere mono- 
theism of Mohammed tolerate these new 
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(iQcti’Jijes, imicJi less make terms with them ? 
It would ^eem impossible to reconcile the 
transcendent ‘^lersonality of Allah with an 
imipanent Reality which is the very life ' 
and foul of, the Tinivcrse. Yet Islam has 
accepted Sufism. The Sijfls, instead of being 
excommunicated, are sceurely established 
in tli,<f Mobammedan eliureh, and the Legend 
of the, il/o.s7e/a Soints records the wildest 
excesses of Oriental pantlieism. 

Let us return for a moment to tlic Koran, 
J:hat iiif-dlildt touchstone liy wliich every 
MolKimmcdan theory and [iracticc must be 
proved. Arc any germs of mysticism to 
be*found tlicrc ? 'flic Koran, as I have 
said, starts with flic notion of Allah, the 
One, Eternal, and Almighty God. far above 
human feelings and asi'iirations — the Lord 
of His slaves, not the Father of His children ; 
a judge meting out stern justice to sinners, 
and extending His mercy onll' to those Avho 
avert His wrath liy repentance, humility, 
and unceasing works of devotion; a God 
of fear rather than of love. This is one 
side, and eertafnl_\' the most prominent side, 
of Mohammed’s teaching; but while he 
set an ipipassable gidf between the world 
afea Allah, his deeper instinct craved a 
dir^ot revelation from God to .the soul. 
There aj-e. no ^contradictions in the logic of 
feelilfg. Mohammed, who had in him iome- 
thing of the myiitic,,felt God both as far and 
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near, both as transcendent aaid imnj,<ineijt> 
In the latter asjject, Allah is^ the*^ light 
of the heavens and the earth, a Beii^.'^ who 
works in the Avorld and in the" soul of ma,n. 

“ If ]My servants ask tliQc about, Me, 
lo, I am neaiv” (Kor. 2. 182 ) ; “ We 

(God) are nearer to. him tlian his own 
neck-vein” (50. 15 ); “And ill, the 

earth arc signs to those of real* faith, 
and in yourselvc's. Wlult ! do ye not 
see ? ” (51. 20-21). 

It was a long time ere they "The, 

Moslem consciousness, haunted by terrible 
visions of the wralh to come, slowly and 
painfully awoke to tlic significance of those 
liberating ideas. 

The verses wliich I liavc quoted do not 
stand alone, and liowever unfavourable to 
mysticism tlie Koran as a whole may be, 
I cannot assent to tlie view that it sup^Jies 
no basis for h mystical interpretation of 
Islam. This was worked out in detail by 
the Sufis, who dealt Avitli tlie Koran in very 
much the same Avay as Plnlo treated the 
Pentateuch. But they would not have 
succeeded so tlioroughly in bringing over 
the mass of religious Moslems to t^eir side, 
unless the champions of orthodoxy had .let 
about constructing a system of scholastic 
philosophy that reduced the,div\ner nature 
to a purely formal, changeless, and absolute 
unity, a bare will devojd qf all a^ffections 
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aj\d emotions, ^ tremendous and incalculable 
power*Avitl] which no luiman creature could 
have finy communion or personal inter- 
conjse whatsctcver. That is the God of 
Mpha^mmediyi ^ tlu'ology. That was the 
3 ,lternative to Sfifism.. Therefore, “ all 
thinking, religious .iMosleins are mystics,” 
as Pjmfesscir D. B. ^lacdonald, one of our 
best autl^oritics on the subject, lias remarked. 
And he adds A,ll, too, arc pantheists, but 
some do not know it.” 

'i'he yelat ion of individual Sfdis to Islam 
varies from more or less entire conformity 
to a merely nominal profession of belief in 
Alihh and His Prophet. Atdiilc 1lie Koran 
and the Tradition's are generally acknow- 
ledged to be the unaltcralrle standard of 
religious# truth, this acknowledgment docs 
not include the recognition of any external 
authority which shall decide what is orthodox 
anS*what is heretical. Cr(^'ds and cate- 
chisms count for nothing in the Srifl's 
estimation. Why should he concern himself 
with these when he possesses a doctrine 
derived immcxliately from God ? As he 
reads the Koran with studious meditation 
^nd rapt attention, lo, the hidden meanings 
-»d^nfinitc, inexhaustible — of the He>ly Word 
flash flpon his inward eye. Tins is what 
the call - isti7ibdt, a sort o’f intuitive 

dedflctioh; th*e mysterious inflow of diyincly 
revealed knowledge into hearte made pure 
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by repentance and filled witji flie tj^ouglit 
of God, and the outflow of that Jcnowledge 
upon the interpreting tongue. Nafjiirally, 
the doctrines elicited by mchns of istiphdt 
do not agree \'ery Avell either y ith ]\Iq)iam- 
medan tlieology or ^vith each other, but 
the discord is easily explained. Theologians, 
who interpret the letter, eannot lx? expected 
to reach the same eonelusions as^mj'stics, 
who interpret the spirit ; ‘and if' both 
classes difhr amongst themselves, that is 
a merciful dispensation of divine Ayisdom,,, 
since theological ee^ntroversy serves to^ ex- 
tinguish religious eri'or, 'while the variety 
of mystical truth corresponds to fhe 
manifold degrees and hiodes of mystical 
experience. 

In the chapter on the gnosis I sli<?ill enter 
more fully into the attitude of the Sufis 
towards posit i^'e religion. It is onl^^ a 
rough-and-ready account of the ngatter to 
say that many of them have been good 
Moslems, many scarcely Moslems at all, 
and a third party, perhajis the largest, 
Moslems after a fashion. During the early 
Middle Ages Islam was a growing organism, 
and gradually became transformed under, 
the influence of diverse movements, ytrf 
which Sufism itself was one. IMohanfmedan 
orthodoxy in its present shape o'\ve^ much 
td'Gh^zuli, and GhazrdI \^as a ^ifi. ' Through 
his work and example the.Sufistic inter- 
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pjretatipn of I^am lias in no small measure 
been fiarmoniscd with the rival claims of 
reasonfand tradition, but just because of 
this, he is less* valuable than mystics of a 
piii’er^ type h>^thc student who wishes to 
Ijnow what Sfuism essentially is. 

Althouo'h* the npmerous dehnitions of 
Sufispn wliieh oeeur in Arabie and Persian 
books *oip the subject are historically inter- 
esting,* their elricl importance lies in showing 
that Sufism is undefmahle. Jalaluddin 
RumI in his- ]Masuav7 tells a story about 
an elephant which some Hindoos were 
exhibiting in a dark room. Many people 
gatiiercd to see it, but, as the place was too 
dark to permit them to see the elephant, 
they all felt it with their hands, to gain 
an idea «of what it was like. One felt its 
trunk, and said that the animal resembled a 
water-pipe ; anotlier felt its ear, and said 
it niust be a large fan ; another its leg, 
and thought it must he a pillar ; another 
felt its back, and declared that the beast 
must be like an immense throne. So it is 
with those rvlm deline Sfdism : they can only 
attemptto express what they themselves have 
.jfelt, and there is no conceivable formula 
tblUt wiircomprisc every sha'de of personal and 
intimafe religious feeling. Since, however, 
these definitions illustrate with convenient 
bre\^ty certam asjxcts and characj eristics 
of Sufism, a fe\v specimens may.be given. 
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“ Sufism is this : that, actions^«hou^d 
be passing ovot tlie Suf! (L^. bcin^ done 
upon him) which are knowcii to Gr^d only, 
and that he should always be with ,pod 
in a way that is known to God only.” 

“ Sufism is wholly sclf-diseipline.” „ 

“ Sufism is. "to ])ossess nothing and to 
be possessed by nothing.” 

“ Siifisni is ned a system coitiposed 
of rules or sciences but a moral dis- 
positiem ; i.e. if it were a rule, it could 
be made one's own by ctreniipus ex-, 
ertion, and it it were a science, it could 
be accpiired by instruction ; but on the 
contrary it is a disposition, according 
to tlie saying, ‘ Forih yourselves on the 
moral nature ot God ’ : and the moral 
nature of God cannot be attained either 
by means of rules or l)y means of 
sciences."’ ^ 

“ Siifisiu is fixedom and g^nerbsity 
and absenei’ of selt-coiistraint .” 

“ It is this : that Goil shoidd make 
thee die to thyself and should make 
tlicc live in Him.” 

“To behold the imperfection of the 
j)hcnomcnal world, nay, to close th^. 
eye to everything imperfect in ctJia- 
templation of Him who is remote from 
all imperfection — that is Sufism,” 

“ Sufism is control of* the faerrities 
and observance of the breaths,” 
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^‘^It Sufism to put away wliat thou 
haSt in^thy head, to gwe what thou hast 
in tfhy lu'.nd, and not to recoil from 
^vhatsoever befalls thee.” 

The^ rcadc^’ ’^vill perceive that Sfxfism is 
a, word uniting many divergent meanings, 
and that in sketelpng its main features 
one i§*oblig^'d to nia.ke a sort of composite 
portrait, whieh does not represent any par- 
ticular*type evl'lusively. Tlie Sufis are not 
a sect, they liave no dogmatic system, the 
yiYiqas ^or patlis liy whieli they seek God 
“ arei in number as the souls of men” and 
vary infinitely, though a feemily likeness may 
be fraced in them all. Deserijitions of such 
a Protean jihenomenon must differ widely 
from one another, and the impression pro- 
duced in«eaeh ease will depend on the choice 
of materials and the prominence given to 
this or that asiieet of the manv-sided whole. 
Now, th(»‘ essence of Sfifism is*best displayed 
in its extreme type. Avliieh is pantheistic and 
speculative rather than ascetic or devot|ional. 
This type, therefore. 1 have purjiosely placed 
in the foreground. The advantage of limit- 
ing the field is obvious enough, but entails 
iSome loss of proportion. In order to form 
aif^ir jutlgment of Mohammedan mysticism, 
the .foflowing chapters should be supple- 
mented, by a companion picture drawn 
espe^ally *from thosn moderate type? ^yhich, 
foT want of spaye, I have unduly neglected. 
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THE PATI[ 


Mystics of every race and crccc^ have 
described the progress of tlie spiritual life as 
a journey or a piloriinayc. Other symbolg 
have been used for the same purjiose!, but 
this one ajijiears to be almost universal in 
its ranyo. The Sfd'i avIio sots ont to ^eek 
God calls himsolf a ‘ tri'i x'oller ’ (s-dlik) ; he 
advances by slow ‘stages' {tn(tqdmdt) along 
a ‘path’ (iarJqat) to the goal of melon with 
Reality (faud Ji 'l-IIaqq). Should he ven- 
ture to make a maji of this interior ascent, 
it will not coi‘respond exactly with arty of 
those made by inxwioiis explorers. Such 
maps or scales of jierfeet ion were elaborated 
by Sufi teaehei's at an eai’ly period, and the 
unlucky Moslem habit of systematising has 
produced an enoiinons aftercrop. The 
‘ path ’ expounded by the author of the Kitdk 
al-Luma' , perhaps tlie oldest comprchch^ve 
treatise on Siilism that we now poasess, 
consists of the following seven ‘ stages, ’‘each 
of whieb (except the first member of’the s^^ies) 
is the result of the ‘ stages ’ immediately 

38 ( 
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pi»ocedfHo- Repentance, (2) abstin- 

ence, (8) p'enuneiation, '-'(-1) poverty, (5) 
patienc^, (G) tyust in God, (7) satisfaction. 
The ^ stages constitiitc tlic (i^'cetic and 
ethical discii>liifr' of the Sfd'i. and must be 
carefully (listinouisbed from the so-called 
‘states’ {(thicdh j;hwal of lull), viiich form 
a similar psijvhi>h)iJ}v(t] chain. The writer 
whom . I ba\c^just quoted enumerates ten 
‘states'’ — iileditat ion, m ai-ness to God, love, 
fear, hope, loiigimr, intimacy, tranquillity, 
contemplation, and ecriainiv. \M\ile the 
‘ stages can be ac<[uired and mastered by 
one^s own elTorls. the ‘stales’ arc spiritual 
feelings ami dispositions over which a man 
has no control : 

“ They clcsGGiid frulii God into his 
hear*, Avithout Ids Ijcing able to repel 
them when tliey eome or to retain 
• ihem wlien Miey go/' 

The Swli s ‘ j^iath is not iihislied until he 
has traversed all tlie ^ stage’s/ nedving him- 
self perfeet in every one of tliem "before 
advancing to the next, and has also e>iperi- 
enced Avhatevc^’ 'states' it jileases God to 
bestow upon him. dlRin and onlv then, is 
he.joermanently raised to i^he higher planes 
ol^ •conseiousness which Siifis call 'the 
Gnj^sis ’ {ma rijai) and * the Triitli ’ (haqlqat), 
where the ' ‘^^c'cker ' {tclUb) becomes the 
' knower ’ or ' gnostic ’ (d7/ay), and realises 
that kno.wledge^ knower, and know n are One. 
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Having sketched, as briefly as jibssiWe, 
the external fran.evork of the method by 
which the Sufi approaches his goal', I shall 
now try to give some account of its inner 
workings. The present eliapt' r deals with 
the first portion id the threefold journey-" — 
the Path, the Gnosis,, and the Truth — by 
which the quest t)f Reidily is oft c ri symbolised. 

The first place in e\'ery lisl of stages ■ is 
occupied liy reiieiilanee {tdicbat). This is 
the iMoslem term for ‘ eon version. ’ and marks 
the beginning of a new life. In the bio- 
graphies of eminent Sufis the dreams, visions, 
auditions, aiul other exjieriinees which 
caused tliem to enter on the I’ath are usually 
related. Trivial as they may seem, these 
records have a psyeliologieal basis, and,. if 
authentic, would be worth stitdying in 
detail. Repentaiu-e is described as the 
„ ^ awakening of the soul from, the 

epen nee. 1 u ed 1( SSncSS*. SO that 

the sinner Ijeeomes a\\are of his evil ways 
and feels contrition for past disobedience. 
He is not tiaily penilent. ho^v(.■ver, unless 
(1) he at one*,’ abandons th** sin or sins of, 
which he is conscious, and (2) firmly re- 
solves that he wijl never return to +hesg^ins 
in the future. It he should fail to keep^ His 
vow, he jnust again turn to God, 'jvljose 
mercy is infinite. A certajn well-known 
Sufi q’opcnted seventy times and fell^back 
into sin seventy times before he, made a 
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i^jiig ^tepentaiK’C. Tlie convert must also, 
s far as lic^^s in his powci< satisfy all those 
/lioiiT \e has jinjured. IMany examples of 
uch restitution' might Ik' culled from the 
.egend^of the^-htslon Sainfs. 

.According to tlic liigli, mystical theory, 
•epentance i5 purely ;m e.et of divine grace, 
•omin^ fror« (tod to man. not from man to 
Glod. $onje one said lo Ral)i'a ; 

I have* comnhited many sins; if 
I turn in penitence towards God, will 
Hcc turn in merev iowards me?"’ 
“ Nay,” she replied' hut if He shall 
turn towards thee, thou wilt turn 
‘towards Him.’' 

0 

The question whether sins ouglit to be 

remembered after re})entanee or forgotten 

illustrates* a fundamental }')oint in Srifl 

ethics : I mean tin? difference 1)etween what 

is taj-iuht to novices and disciples and what 

is held as an esoteric' doetride by adepts. 

Any Mohammedan director of souls wemkl 

tell his pupils that lo think humlcly and 

remorsefully of one's sins is a sovereign 
*■ . . . . ^ 

^remedy against*s])irii ual pride, but he him- 
self might very well believe that real re- 
,p«ntance j:‘onsists in forgel^ting everything 
ex^^pt God. 

.^“Thc penitent.” says Iluj.wiri, “ is 
a lo.vej’ of God, and the lover of God 
is^ in contemplation of Goel : in con- 
temp^lation ,it is evrong to* remember 
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sin, for recollection of sin a „Ycil 
between Gocl and the cont,empjative.” 
Sin appertains to self-e>:istene<i', 'which 
itself is the greatest of all sins. To iiorget 
sin is to forget self. r „ • 

This is only on*.- aj)})liealion of a principle 
which, as I ila^■e said, luns tlirough the 
wliole ethical system of Sfdisnv and °'ivill be 
more fully c'X])lained in a sid)S(.‘qu(;.nt i.-hapter. 
Its dangers are evithnt, bid we tnnst in 
fairness allow that the same theory of con- 
duct may not lie e<iually suilalilc „<o those* 
■who have uuuk' themselves ])erfeet in moral 
discipline and to those ho are still striving 
after perfection. 

Over the gate of reiwntanee it is written: 


All .sc// Hh.'tndf )ii V(' mIk) (Titor here!” 


The eonwu't now tiegins what is called by 
Christian mystics the Purgatiw Way^ If 
he follows fife general rule, he will fake a 


dircetoi- (Sheykh, I’ir, Murshid). i.e. a holy 


The Sheykh 


iiuin ot i‘i[)r c'X])cri(nic*e and pro- 
found knowledge, whose least 


Word is absolute law to I'.is disciples. 

‘ seeker ’ who attempts to traverse the 
‘ Path ’ withoqt assistance reeejvcs^ little,, 
sympatliy. Of such a one it is said that^'diis 
guide is *Satan,’ and 1 k“ is likened To^a^ tree 
that for want of the gai'dener’s .eigre brings 
fortji none or bitter" fruif.’ Speaking of 
the Sufi Sheykhs, Hujwiri says : 
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‘/•\Yhen a novice joins them, \Yith 
theypu’ipose of renoiiiicing the world, 
they subject liim to spiritual discipline 
tt)r the space of three years. If he 
fidJil the veT^jui re incuts of this discipline, 
well and_^o'ood ; othcinvise, they declare 
that he cannot • be admitted to the 
‘ I^ijth.’^ Tlic hrst year is devoted to 
service* of 1,1 ic people, the second year 
to service of God, and the third year to 
watching over his OAvn heart. He can 
scre»e the j)eo])le, only when he jilaces 
himself in the rank of servants and all 
pthers in llic rank of masters, i.e. he 
must regard all,» without exception, as 
being better than himself, and must 
deem it his duty to serve all alike. And 
he cai! serve (iod, only when he cuts 
off all his selfish interests reJating either 
liQ the ju'csent or to the future life, and 
worsht}:)S God for God's sake alone, 
inasmuch as whoever worships God for 
any thing's sake worships himself, not 
God. And he ean watch over his heart, 
only when Ids thoughts are collected 
and every care is dismissed, so that in 
^^pmm’wnion with God ‘he guards his 
’hearty from the assaults of hcedless- 
jlPSs. When these cjualifications are 
po5i3e6s'c‘d l^^y t^ie novice, he may 
weat the rnuraqqa'at (the patched 
frock. worn ‘by dervishes) as a true 
3 
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mystic, not merely as an imr^toi’^of 
others.” * , 

Shibli was a pupil of the famdtis* theo- 
sophist Jiinayd of Baghdad. On hi^' eon- 
version, he came to Junayd, saying : ^ 

. “ Tlu y tell me that you possess. the 
pearl of divine kr.owledgc ; either give 
it me or sell it.” .Tunayd ansveered 
“ I (aiiuiot sell it, for you harx not th( 
price thereof ; and if 1 give it you, yoi 
will have g.ained it eheaj)ly. You d( 
not know its value. Cast yoursxlf head 
long, like me, into this ocean, in’orde 
that you may win the pearl by waitin 
pat icntly.” 

Shibli asked what he must d(.). 

” Go,” said Junae d, “ and se 
sulphur.” 

At the end of a yeai' he said to Shibli : 

“ This^traaling makes you well know 
Become a dein ish and occupy yourse 
solely with begging.” 

During a whole year Shibli wanderi 
through the streets of Baghdad, })egging 
the passers-by, but no oiie heeded hi: 
Then he returned to Junayd, who e 
claimed : « 

“ .See now ! You are nothing 
people’s eyes. Never set your mind 
them or take any account* of them 
all. For some time” (he continu' 
“you were a charnbeidain and acted 
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.gofjernor d a province. Go to that 
cowntry and ask paixlon of all those 
^'.►m you, have wronged.” 

Shibli obeyed and spent four years in 
going from (Joi^r to door, until he liad ob- 
tained an acquittance I'i'om every person 
except one,* whom he faikal to trace. On 
his re^Mm, iunayd said to liirn ; 

A’jju still have some regard to 
reput ad ion! Go and be a beggar for 
one year more.” 

Everj" (lay Shibll used to Ining tlic alms 
that* were given him to Junayd, who be- 
stowed them on the poor and kept Shibli 
without food until the next morning. ^Vhcn 
a year had passed m this way. Junayd ac- 
cepted him as one of his diseij^les on con- 
dition tlud he shoidd perform the duties of a 
servant to the others. After a year’s service, 
Junayd asked him : 

“ What think you of yourself now ? ” 
Shibli I’eplicd : “■ I deem myself the 

meanest of God's creatures.” “ Now,” 
said the master, “ your faith is firm.” 

I need not *.lwell on the details of this 
training — the fasts and vigils, the vows of 
silence, t^ie long days and nights of solitary 
meditation, all the weajmns and tactics, in 
shorty oi*that battle against one’s ^sclf winch 
the^Prophet declared to be more painful and 
meritorious than the Holy War. On the 
other ha^nd, my readers will expect me to 
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describe in a general way tke chara^erigtie 
theories and practices for wliich the ‘"Path ’ 
is a convenient designation. TliesciniiVy be 
treated under the following heads : Poverty, 
Mortification, Trust in Ge»d. andjRceolleeti.on. 
Whereas poverty js negative in nature, in- 
volving detachment from all that is worldly 
and unreal, the three remaining ternjs de- 
note the positive counterpart of, thgt pro- 
cess, namely, tlm ethii-al (liset])line by which 
the soul is Ijroughl into harmonious relations 
^v ith Reality. . 

The fatalistic spirit which brooded dsrkly 
over the childhood of Islam — the feeling 
that all human actions are determined by 
an unseen Power, .and in themselves are 
worthless and vain — c.aused remmeiation to 
become the watchword of earls Moslem 
asceticism. Every true ])eliever is bound 
to abstain from unlawful pleasures, but, the 
ascetic accpiires merit liy abstaining from 
those which are lawful. At lirst. renuncia- 
tion was understood almost exclusively in a 
maleri.al sense. To have as few 
worldly goods as possible seemed 
the surest means of gaining salvation. 
Dawud al-d'a'I owned nothing except a.ipat 
of rushes, a brick which he used as a piltow, 
and a leathern vessel which served* him 
for drinking and -washing. A certain man 
dreamed that he saw jMfdik ibn Dinar and 
Mohammed 'ibn Wasi' being led into Para- 
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li^e, a^Acl that ’IMalik was admitted before 
lis eo^ipamon. He crief^ out in nstonish- 
iien^, l«r lie tiioiipht Moliammed ibn Wash 
lad A superior claim to tlic honour. “ Yes,” 
’ame tjie ansivt'r, “ but iMol'ammcd ibn asi' 
X)ssessed t^^'() shirls, aiul iMfdik (aily one. 
That is the reason wl.iy iMrdik is preferred.” 

The* Sfd’i -ideal of jioverty poes far beyond 
Ihis. 'Ih'i’e ])oycrty is not merely lack of 
wealth,' but lack of desire for wealth : the 
empty heart as ^vell a.s the empty hand. 
The ‘ }#<io]' man ' and the ‘ mendi- 

cant*’ {(lenJ-sh) are nanws l.)y which the 
Mohammedan mystic is proud t<.) be known, 
because they imply, that he is sti'ipped of 
eyery thoupld or y ish that would diyert his 
mind from tiod. " To be seyered entirely 
Tom botll the ju'csc nt life and the future 
life, and to e\'ant nothinp- 1)eside‘S tlie Lord 
of tl^e present life- ajul the fe.rnre life- — that 
is to be tndy p(afr.'' Such *a foqlr is de- 
nuded of indiyidual existem-e, so that he 
does not attribute to himself any action, 
feeling, or qualify. He may eyen be rich, 
in tlie eommon'meaiiing of the evorel. tliough 
spiritually he is the })o( rest of the poor ; 
ifSig^omei imt s. (leal endowj; His saints with 
pn* outward show of wealth and wtirldlincss 
n m'der L) hide them from the profane. 

No puerfamiliar with the mystical writers 
dll netd tc) be informed that their teemin- 
^ogy is ambiguous, and that the same word 
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frequently covers a group, if not a’ multi 
tude, of significations diverging more* or les 
widely according to the aspect liror/ '^diic 
it is viewed. Hence the confusion '^tha 
is apparent in Sfifi text -hooks. .Wbc 
‘ poverty,’ for exam})lc, is exjilaincd lay on 
intcrjireter as a transcendental tlicory an 
by another as a practical rule -of refjgioi 
life, the meanings cannot eoii'cide. R( 
garded from the latter standpoint, fiovert 
is only the beginning of Sfdtsm. Faqir 
Jami says, renounce all worklly tilings ft 
the sake of jileasing Clod. Tliey are urge 
to this saeriliec by one of three motives 

(a) Hope of an easy re'-koning on the Ha 
of Judgment, or fear of being punished 

(b) desire of Paradise- ; (e) longing f( 

spiritual peace and inward eumposur 
Thus, inasmuch as they are not disintercste 
but seek to beiufit themselves, they i,nr 
below the Sufi, who has no will of his ov 
and depends absolutely em the will of Gd 
It is the absence of "self ’ that distinguish' 
the Sfifl from the f(tqJr. 

Here arc- some maxims for-'dervishes : 

“ Ho not beg unless you are starvin 
The Caliph Omar Ifogged a man yl 
bc-gged aftc-r having satisfied his hui>g’t 
When compelled to l)eg, do not ^mce] 
more than you need.” ^ . 

t “ Be good-natured and uncomplai 
ing and thank God for your pqverty.’ 
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‘^Do not. flatter the rich for giving, 
no^- blame them for ^vithholding.” 

^^Drsaci the loss of poverty more than 
^he rieli mVn dreads the loss of wealth.” 

“ Take *vhat is voluntarily offered ; 
it* is tlic* daily bread vhieh God sends 
to you; do not reflate God's gift.'’ 

• “ Let no thoughl of the morrow enter 
y<Air luiiid, else yeai vill iiieur ever- 
la’etiug pei’dilion.” 

“ Do not make God a springe' to 
catch alms.” 

The Siifi teachers gradiially built up a 
system of aseetieism and moral culture 
which is founded oh flie fact that there is in 
man an elemenl of e-e il — the lower or ap- 
petitive iJOid. This evil self, th.e' seat of 
})assion and lust, is called nafs ; 
e ;)o o. may be eonsi'.lered broadly 

cqiHvalcnt to ‘the llesli.’.and with its 
allies, the world a.nd Ihe devil, it constitutes 
the great obstae-le to tlie attainment of 
union with God. The Pro]»]iet saiel : “ Thy 
worst enemy , is tliy luif.w A\hieh is between 
thy two sides." 1 do not intend to discuss 
4;hc various ojnnions as to its nature, but 
thif 'proof of its m;«teria ht\' is too curious 
to l^e cmiitted. Mohammed ibn 'Ulyan, an 
efilihent. Siifi, relates that one ‘day some- 
thinjf, like a j»^)ung fox came forth from his 
throat, and God caused him to kilotv^ that 
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it was his ?iaf,b\ He trod on it, but^i 
bigger at every kiek that he gave it. rh 
Otlier things are ck st ro^jed ^1);^ 
and bhjws : wliy ciost thbii iueixa 
Beeanse I was ereater jxa’vars 
replied ; wluA is pain to uther'i 
is pleasure to 'me. and theii; pkais 
my ])adn.'' ^ 

The /n//v of llallaj was sken iii 
behind him in Ihe sha])e i€ a Bog’; 
other eases are reeorded in ^vlli('ll it a}^p 
as a snake or a mouse. 

Mortiiieai ion ol‘ ihe /a//v is the ehi(d‘ 
of de\a)ii()m and l('a(ls. diiaetl)' or indir< 
to the e(.>nlemplat ive iil'e. All the Slu 
are agreed lhal Jio dis^eiple who nvf 
this duty will ewr heirn the rudimem 
Sfdism. Tlu‘ ])rineiple of mortilieati( 
that ih(‘ }i(/fs should be we 

Mortincation. ,, i i 

Irom those tilings t(_) whieti 
aceustomed. that it should l)e caieour. 
to resist its passions, that its pride sh 
be liroken, and that it should lie bro 
through surtering and tribulation to 
eognise the vileiR'ss of its original na 
and the inij)urity ol‘ its aetions. C\)neeri 
the outward methods of mortiheation, h 
as fasting, sileiuss and solitudes a gkeat ’« 
might be written, but we must now pasf 
to the higher ethieal diseipline whieh C 
pletes tlK‘ Path. 

Self^- mortification, as advanced S 
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ipc^ersV^nd it, 4s a moral transmutation of 
:he iiner man. Wlicn'they say, “Die 
befdV? ye die,” tliey do not mean to assert 
that* tlic lowtA self can be essentially de- 
stroyed. but.trtat it can a.ndsbould be purged 
:if ’ its* altriljiites. ^vllielJ arc wholly evil, 
riiese attributes — ionoranec. pride, envy, 
Lincliarit a lab i less, el e. — a rc' ex t iuguisbed . and 
replacc^d 1^'^be opposite fpialities, wlien the 
will is* surrc iK^i red t(> (lod and when the 
mind is eonei iit rated on Him. T heridore 
^dyin<4 to self ’ is readly ^ li's ing in God. 
rhe. mystical aspects of the docirine thus 
Btatcd will cic'ciipy a ci>nsiderable jiart ol tlie 
roll4:)^\■ing' chajitei's^ here we are' mainly 
intcresteel in il s el Ideal inij-sort. 

The Sidl who has eradieated self-will is 
said, in te*e'hnical laneuage'. to luive' rcaclicd 
the ^stage's' <>l ‘ ae'epiie^eenee' or satisiac- 
tion ’ (/'/(/d) and '’trust in tioel* (/cte'e//.7i'a/). 

'* A 'lere ish fell into the Tigris. Seeing 
that lie cemlel not swim, a man on the 
tiank cried out. “ Sliall 1 tell some one 
to bring you ashore ? ' “ Xo. saiel the 

lervish. '.“Then do you wish to be 
Irowneel 7 " “ XO. “ ^^hat. then, do 

cou wish ? ” The de rvisji replie'd, “ Goel s 
will l*c done! What have I to do with 
wislrtng ? ” 

‘'Tri^stjtn God,’ in its extreme form, in- 
volves 'the rcnAneiittiein of cvewy personal 
initiative^ and volition ; total passivity like 
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that of a corpse in the hands of the 
who prepares it for burial ; perfect ii 
^ ^ j enee towards anvthhifr i 

Trust in God. , , ‘ , 

e veil r e mot e iy c o mie ct e ( 
one’s self. A special class 6'f tlic - 
Sufis took tlieir name from this 
which they applied, so far as the 
able, to matters of everyday life, 
stance, tluy would not seek food, w 
hire, practise any trade, or Fdlow ir. 
to be yiven them when tliey w* 
Quietly they committed themselves t 
care, never doid)tiiig that lie, to 
belony the tixasurts of earth and 1 
would j»rovide for their wants, ai 
their allotted ]>ortion woidd come t 
as surely as it comes t<.) the Ijirds, 
neither sow nor reaj), and to the hsl 
sea, and to the child in tlie ^vomb. 

These principles (,k'p(. nd nltimatek 
Sufistie tlieory of tlie (li\ ine unity, a.s i 
l)v Shaqiq of Ifalkli in tb.e follo\vino' j 
^ The re are three things whicl 

is Ixamd to juaieti'-ea \\ liostjee 
leets any one of theau musi 
neglect them all, and evlnraaver 
to any one of tliem must need' 
to them all. St rive, 1 1 lerefore, t 
slaiuk and consider hec'dfully.’ 

“ The jir.'it is this, that .v.’i 
nund and your tongue aied youi 
you declare God to be One ; a 
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hatring dedared Him to be One, and 
h^Vdng declared that *none benefits you 
liarftis ^'Oi\ except Him, you devote 
all your actions to Plim alone. If you 
a(;t a Siingle jot of your actions for 
the sake of another.* your thought and 
spcech*are corrupt, since your motive 
i/i^ actu^g for anotherfs sake must be 
hope 4ir f(^ir : and viu n you act from 
hojDc or fear of other tlian God, who is 
tlie lord and sustainer of a.ll things, you 
luiive taken to yoursejf another god to 
•honour and \aaK‘rate. 

Secondly, thal wltik^ you speak and 
act in the sinecure belief tliat thc're is no 
God exc’cpt Him, you should trust Him 
more than the world or money or uncle 
or fall icr or iiiotlicr or any one on the 
i'aoc of the earth. 

“ Thirdh/. \vhen yon ha've established 
ihcs'.* two thinys, uaine]^, sincere belief 
in tlic unity of (tod and trust in Him, 
it belioves yon to l)c satislied with 
Him and not to l)c anory on aeeonnt of 
anythiny-'that ^'cxcs }ou. Beware of 
anger ! Let your heart 1)0 with Him 
alwyys, let it not ])c; withdrawn from 
Him for a single moment.'’ 

^'J’lte ' trusting ’ Silfl has lio tlionght 
beyoii^ the j^resent hour. On one occasion 
Shaqiq asked fhose* who sat listening J:o his 
discourse : 
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“ If God causes you to dieRo-da»y, 
think ye that" He will demand frdm .yiu 
the prayers of to-mor,row' ? ” ‘ I'hey 
ansu ered : “ No ; how' shoidd H?. de- 

mand from us the prayers of a (jayUm 
winch we are not alive ? ” Shaqiq saityl-: 
“ ill VC n as He Avill not (leniand froin 
you the prayers of to-mori;;.^w, so do ye 
not seek from Him tlo^ provender of 
to-mo]*row. It may l)c that yc‘ vill not 
live so lono/' 

In view of tho piaudioal (‘onscqnenees oi 
attempting to li\a^ 'on trust/ it is' not 
surprising to read the ad\iee oiven to those 
wh(^ would j^xa'fretly fullil tlic' dcudrine . 

Let them dio a yi‘a.v(^ and hury them- 
selves/' Tader Siifis hold that aetivc exer- 
tion for the purpose of oktaiiiino flic means 
of su})sistenee is quite eompatihle with 
‘trust,’ aweofdiuo to the sayino of ^tlie 
Propliet, ddafst in God and tic* ilw eamel’s 
leg/’ They doline /urev/A'Aa// as an hahitnat 
state of mind, wliieh is im]>aired only by 
S(/f-pleasing thoughts ; e.g. it was aeeounteclj 
a breach of ‘ trust ’ to think Paradise a 
more desirable jilace than Ih ll. ^ j 

What type of ^'liaracdi.r is such ,a tlK;ar}^ 
likely to produce ? At the worst, a useless 
drone and hypocrite* {)ix*\ ing ujion his fe;fli)W- 
ereatures ; at the best, a harmless ^k^rvish 
who .r^^niains unmoved* in the mmst of 
sorrow, meets praise and blame with equal 
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pnd accepts insults, blows,, 
tortnr^ and death as inert- incidents in the 
cterfiTiT draitia of destiny. ^I'his cold morality, 
howA'cr, is the liinhest of whieli Sufism 
is capalile. , elie liiylitst morality sjn'ings 
fliom nothing but love, vben self-surrender 
becomes self-devotion. Of that I shall have 
somc’^iiing h; say in duo time. 

Amojig ihc positive elements in the Siili 
disciplifie there is one that IMoslem mystics 
unanimously regard as tlie keystone of 
pi‘actiei,d religic)n. I refer to the dhikr, an 
exert'isc well known to Western readers 
from the careful desei iption gie'en liy Edward 
Lafte in his Modern^ Egi/piians, and by Pro- 
fessor I). B. Macdonald in his recently 
published M.s/iee/.y of I. shim. The term 

„ • dJiili)’ — ‘ reeolleetion ’ seems to 

me llie most appropriate cqui- 
vale^rt in Englisli — signifies * mentioning,’ 

‘ remcmbcij'ing’.’ or sinqily ‘thinking tif ’ ; 
in the Koran the Eaithful are eommanded 
to “ remember God often.” a plain act of 
worship without any mystical savour. But 
the Siifis mad** a practice of repeating the 
name of God or some religious formula, 

. e.g.y^Glo^y to Allah {.subhiln Allah), “ There 
is Tro god but Allah ” {hi ihlha ilia dlah), 
accompaflying the mechanical intonation 
wifh ami^ensc concentration of every fac- 
ulty iqton the ?inglt word or phrase.;, and 
they att;^ch gronter value to this irregular 
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litany, which enables them to enjoy ujiiji- 
teiTupted eommnnion with God, t^an to 
the live services ''of prayer pevlornrik?", at 
fixed hours of flic day and,nio'ht, by all 
Moslems. Heeolleetion may be either spoken 
or silent, but it is b(st, according to tl?^ 
usual opinion, that tongue and loind should 
co-operate. Sahl ibn hVlxlallala bade one 
of his disciples endeavour tp sa,y ‘‘Allah! 
Allah 1 ” the whole day witliout intermission. 
When lie had aeepiired the haliit of doing 
so, Sahl instructed him to rejieat the same 
words during tlie night, until they came 
forth from his lips evcai while he was asleep. 

“ Now,’' said ln\ “ be^ silent and oeehpy 
yourself with reeolleeting them.” At last 
the disciple's ^vh()le tieing was absorbed by 
the thought of Allah. One day a tog fell on 
his head, and the words ''Allah, Allah ” were 
seen written in the lilood that triekled from 
the wound. 

Ghazrdi describes the method and effects 
of dhikr in a passage which ^Macdonald has 
summarised as follows : 

“ Let him ixaluee his Iveirt to a state 
in which the existence of anything and 
its non-existence are five same to nini. , 
Then let him sit alone in some corner, 
limiting his religious duties to what is 
absolutely necessary, and not pccnpyiVig 
jiimself either with' 

vw iut>a-ning ^or with 
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• b^5ks of feligiotis traditions or with 
aiwthing of tlie sort.' And let him see 
it tltat nothing s;l^'C God most High 
enters h\ mind. Then, as he sits in 
sqlitiidc^ let him not cease saying 
eontiniioiisly witli his tongue, ' Allah, 
kee]ding jiis thouglit on it. At 

]/ist lie \vil] reach a state Avhen the motion 
• ... . . 
of. hhp tongue Aviii cease, and it will 

seem as tliongli Il\e word ' flowed from 
it. Let him persevere in this until all 
ti'cicc of motion is removed fiv>m his 
•tongue, and he hnds his ht'art perse^'el’ing 
in the thought. I.et him still persevere 
until the fornu of the nord. its letters 
and sliapc', is'i’emoved from his heart, 
and there remains the idea alone, as 
tlu)Ui^li elinging to his heart, inscjiarable 
from it. So far. all is dependent on his 
, will and choice : bi_it to bting the mercy 
of G^d does not stand *in his will or 
choice. lie ha.s now laid himself bare 
to tlic breathings of tliat mercy, and 
nothing remains but to await what 
God will f>pcn to him, as God has done 
after this manner to ywophets and saints. 
►If hg follows the al)o\e course, he may 
be sure tl\at tl\e light of the Real will 
^hine out in his heart. At lirst unstable, 

fhvstv Ughtvwwg, it, t\na\s tvwA 

returns ; Ihou'gh sometimes it. hangs 
baeje. And if it returns, sometimes it 
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abides and sometimes it is mom 
And it it al^ides, sometimes its ; 
is loim, and srtmetimes slioi\.” 


They 


Another Sutl puts tlie gistb:)f the i 
in a sentenee, thus : ^ on, 

“ Tlic first stao'e of dhilr is to 1 • 2; 

self, and the last staoe is 'the e fi’O-u^d 
ment of the Avc.rshipper in. the A 
^vorshi}^, A\ ilhout eonseic.i'isnvi'ss ef 
shij), and sueli absorption in the oU^ not 
of worship as precludes return to 
sul)jeet thei'eof.’’ "CS of j 

Recollection can be aided in various v' 

When Shiljli -was a novice, he went 
into a cellar, takiny vi^di liim a bundl '• 
sticks. It his atttnti()n flayyed, he 'oni,- 
beat himself until the sticks brf»ke, xer - 


n Shiljli -was a n<)vicc. he went 
a cellar, takiny A\i+di liim a bundr’i^^*-' a 


sometimes the v liole bundle Would xin s 
finished before c\’cniuy : tlicn he av( ''ifbi 
dash his hands and feet aya.inst the v 
The Indian pi'actice of inhaliny and exha ,s 
the breath was known to the Sfifis of 


ninth ccntiu’y and A\'as much used aftei'Ava 
Amony the J3cr\ ish ()r(hrs music, siny' ^ 
and danciny are fuAS'in ile mc;Ms of induCi ^ 
the state of trance c.dicd ‘ passiny-awa'^^i^ ’ 
(fancT), which, as ;'p))ears from the dclini "^22" 
quoted above, is the climax and raison 
of the method. Ids. 


■ In ‘meditation’ (innrdgabaf) we^ fe.cogni??^^’ 
a form. of self-concentration" similar to th'e?^^ 
Buddhistic dhydna and sanmdhi. * ;This is-*^ 
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Meditation. 


v"fca+. Propliet meant ^\]lcn he said, 

pi'idiip God as though thoii sawest Him, 
or ii^Thou s^>^t Him not, Vet He sees thee.” 
'tny one \v]K;)\ee]s sm-e tliat God is always 
eatehiug ov«r him will lle^■o^e himselt to 
*, ,, . meditating on* God. and no evil 

Meditation. •, . i • i t * i * 

1 lioiiohts vr dial x )J r* siiggc'st k )11S 
vill l^d tlajr ^^ay inlo his lieart. Niiri 
Lsed to* mcv^lita^c so iiitoiitly that not a Judr 
HI his f)0(ly stirred. Hr declared that he 
lad learned this liabit Jrorn a eat which 
fas olf^erviny a nioiisc-holca aaid that sJie 
vcis lar mere quiet tlian lie. Abu Sadd 
bn Abi d-Kliayr kept his eyes fixed on his 
laveh It is said tl^it the Devil is smitten 
h e})ile]dsy vhen he ii] ipi'oaehes a man 
s ocen]fied, just as happens to other men 
r the iJevil take s jiossessiem ot them, 
ais ehajitea' A\ill have servcel its jvurjiose 
fias IdiHdUulit Ijefore my readers a clear 
V)t thv main lines on wliieh the jire- 
**icitory training o^ the Suii is eonelueted. 
Ve must no^v imagine him to luive been 
avested by his Sheykh with tlie^ jaitelied 


rock {munuiqu^at or lihirqat), which is an 
ttwajel sign that he has siieeessf Lilly 
^erg^xl iVom the diseijilinv (jt the ^ Path/ 
-icf as now advancing ^^ith uncertain steps 
pw-aiXi’S yie Light, as when •tefil-worn 
ravelle^^', ‘havino’ gvuned the summit ot a 
feep gorge, siidelenly catch glimpses ef*the 
un and c^ver th^ir eyes. 
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ILLUMINATION AND ECSTASY rOL 

God, Avlio is dcsc'riljcd in tlie Koran as x' ol 
Light of the heavens and tlu' earth,’' e^ not 
be seen )jy tin^ bodily eye. He is v 
only to the inevard sight of tlie Mies of 
In the next ehapter eve shall return to \ot 
spiritual organ, tint I ay^i not going to ei )se 
into the intrieacaes ol SfiJi ])s\ada ’ >o'y i 
further tlian is neeossarw 'hiie \\ 

the heart ’ {nC jjat al-qalb) is dehi^ ' n 

heart's lieholding by the ligid ^ I 

that wliieh is hieldon in the r | 

This is evhat hVlI liieant \ 

asked, 'M)o you s<_‘e God? ^^^^/seej>Iie 'i 
How should eve worship Or ^^^^OynXeve ‘ i 
not see ? ” The light of int ^^y?ertainl, : 
{i/aqin) by evhieh the lueirt 4 God is 
beam of God's oevn light ^ tJiergjn b 
Himself ; else no vision ufllfg OcR- po.'.sibic 

’Tis the suiits sell that lets tlu* sun 'i)e seen/' 


According to a mystical intf'rpi'ctation 
of tilt famous passage in the Koran w|iere 
the light of Allah is compared tth a candle 

50 ' 
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in a lantern of transparent glass, 
h ,is placed in a nielie in tliQ wall, the 
e*is thcN^'^ie believei’^s heart ; tlierefore 
)ceeh is^hght and his works aie light 
e, inovc^i in light. “lie who discourses 
ernitv,” said BayAzid, “must have 
i him the lamp of eternity.” 
flight ivliich gleams in the heart of 
illuniiiitdeS nnstie eiidows him with a 
^pernatural ^)o^ver <it tliseermnent {jirdsat). 
Jthough tlie Sufis, like all other M<islems, 
^knoAfledge IMohammed to he the last of 
i prophets (as, from a different point of 
^v, he is the Logos or lirst of created 
“ings), they really ./•laim to possess a minor 
'm of inspiration. AVhen Xuri Avas ques- 
tned concerning the origin <•£ mystical 
*sai, he ansAvered by quoting the Koranic 
te in AA’liieh God says that^IIe breathed 
^pirit into Adam ; Imt ,the more or- 
aox Srrfis, Avho strenously conibat that 
fi’ine that the human spirit is unercateef 
etci'nal, alllrm that Jirdsat is the residr 
knoAAledge and insight, metaphorically 
;d ‘ light ’ *or ‘ inspiratit)n,’ AAhieh God\ 
...te^ and liestoAvs iq)on Ilis faemurites.' 
o Tradition, “ BeAAare of* the discernment ' 
file tru^ believe]-, for he sees by the light 
is exem})lilied in such 'anecdotes 
these'; • * 

Udu 'Abdallali al-Razi said : 

“^Ibn al-Anbari presenteef me with a 









